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Alberta's  fiscal  outlook 

suggests  need  for  caution 


What's  ahead  for  the 
Alberta  economy? 

If  you  ask  Paul  Boothe,  one 
word  keeps  coming  up: 
moderation. 

Boothe,  an  economics 
professor  and  managing 
director  of  the  Institute  for 
Public  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  expects 
the  province  will  at  best 
experience  moderate  economic 
growth  this  year  — and  that 
spending  should  be . 
correspondingly  moderate. 

That  will  be  a challenge,  he 
says,  because  the  province  has 
recently  experienced  a period  of 
strong  revenue  growth  followed 
by  a slowdown.  Historically, 
Alberta  has  usually  reacted  to 
growth  periods  by  increasing 
public  expenditure. 

"Now  we're  in  a different 
period  for  provincial 
budgeting,"  says  Boothe.  "I 
don't  think  budget  cuts  are 
necessary,  but  we  need  to  be 
moderate.  We  can't  have  the 
same  increases  that  we've  had 
over  the  last  few  years." 

He  expects  economic  growth 
of  between  two-to-three  per  cent 
in  Alberta,  and  advises 
government  managers  to  stick 
to  that  guideline  if  the  province 
is  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
eliminating  the  net  debt  by  the 
year  2000. 

On  a more  cheerful  note, 
Boothe  doesn't  see  a recession 
on  the  horizon,  or  any  sign  that 
unemployment  will  rise 
substantially.  Although  low  oil 
prices  are  a concern,  their 


Some  recent  fiscal 
forecasts: 


• The  Alberta  Government's 
second  quarter  update  for 
1998-99  forecast  a surplus 
of  $247  million,  up  $82 
million  from  the  budget 
estimate  but  down  $30 
million  from  the  first 
quarter  forecast. 

• Revenue  is  expected  to  be 
$852  million  higher  than 
the  budget  forecast  (due 
mostly  to  prior-year 
adjustments  of  about  $470 
million  and  higher-than- 
expected  growth  in 
personal  tax  income). 

• Total  expense  is  expected 
to  be  $769  million  higher 
than  the  budget  estimate. 

• Increase  in  program 
expense  is  forecast  to  be 
$627  million,  reflecting 
higher  health  spending, 
increased  support  for 
municipal  transportation 
infrastructure,  and  higher 
costs  for  fighting  forest 
fires. 

• The  province's 
accumulated  debt  is 
forecast  to  be  $12.8  billion 
at  March  31, 1999. 

• The  province's  net  debt, 
excluding  pension 
liabilities,  is  forecast  to 
decline  to  $422  million  by 
March  31, 1999. 

— Source,  Alberta  Treasury, 

Second  Quarter  Update,  1998-99 


impact  has  been  softened  by 
greater  diversification  in 
Alberta's  economy,  and  by  the 
province's  increasing  strength  in 
natural  gas.  The  international 
and  national  economic 
slowdown  will  continue  to 
affect  the  province,  however, 
with  exchange  rates  a 
continuing  question  mark. 

Boothe,  who  bases  his 
predictions  on  Alberta 
Treasury's  second  quarter 
update  for  1998-99,  notes  that 
the  province  forecasts  a surplus 
of  $247  million  to  March  31, 
1999,  up  $82  million  from  the 
budget  estimate  but  down  $30 
million  from  the  first  quarter. 
Total  expense  is  expected  to  be 
$769  million  higher  than  the 
budget  estimate.  Already,  the 
provincial  government's 
increase  in  program  expense  is 
forecast  to  be  $627  million, 
reflecting  higher  health 
spending,  increased  support  for 
municipal  transportation 
infrastructure,  and  higher  costs 
for  fighting  forest  fires. 

Such  expenditures  tally  up  to 
spending  increases  of 
approximately  4.5  per  cent, 
considerably  higher  than  Boothe 
believes  prudent. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  be 
especially  cautious,"  he  warns, 
noting  that  this  task  is  all  the 
harder  because  the  public  and 
the  public  sector  have  many 
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Ellen  Hambrook  and  the  Child  and 
Family 'Services  Secretariat  are 
facilitating  interdepartmental 
business  planning  as  part  of 
sweeping  changes  to  services  for 
children  in  Alberta.  The  changes 
could  pave  the  way  for  a more 
integrated  approach  to  planning 
throughout  the  public  service.  Page  3. 


Dr.  Joe  Mancusi,  in  town  recently  to 
talk  to  Alberta  Energy  and  Economic 
Development  employees,  says  we 
need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
emotional  intelligence,  both  as  people 
and  organizations.  Page  10. 


Joyce  Zilinski  and  Alberta  Family  and 
Sodal  Services  have  found  that  a 
solid  trainee  program  is  an  effective 
way  to  fill  difficult-to-recruit 
positions.  Page  7. 


Also  inside:  a new  theme  for  the 
Alberta  public  service,  recruiting  and 
developing  new  graduates,  assistance 
for  employees  when  they  need  it, 
learning  at  Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development,  leadership 
development  at  Alberta  Energy,  and 
rewarding  and  recognizing 
employees. 
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A new  corporate  theme  for 
the  Alberta  public  service, 
Making  Alberta  stronger , will 
help  define  how  people  think 
about  the  organization,  says 
Premier  Klein. 

" Making  Alberta  stronger 
articulates  the  unique  position 
that  the  Alberta  public  service 
is  in,"  says  Klein.  "Every  day 
public  service  employees  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  life 
better  for  people  right  across 
the  province.  There  aren't 
many  organizations  that  have 
that  kind  of  scope.  The  theme 
Making  Alberta  stronger  tells 
Albertans  that  we  are  focused 
on  their  priorities,  that  we 
share  in  their  values." 

Those  values  include  pride 
in  the  province,  and  a desire  to 
make  things  better  for  future 
generations,  says  Klein. 

"A  corporate  theme  is  a 
promise,  not  a logo,"  adds  the 
Premier. " Making  Alberta 
stronger  is  a promise  we  make 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  province.  It's  something 
we  can  aspire  to  in  the  work 
we  do  every  day." 

Corporate  themes, 
sometimes  referred  to  as 
corporate  identities,  are 
becoming  common  in  the 
1990s  as  organizations  — from 
computer  makers  to  hospitals 
and  utility  companies  — seek 
to  define  themselves  in  an 
increasingly  noisy 
marketplace. 


The  theme  will  be  most 
visible  publicly  in  Alberta 
government  recruitment  ads. 
The  Bulletin  job  listings,  and 
marketing  material.  Because  of 
the  current  demographics  of 
the  public  service,  a significant 
number  of  managers  will  be 
eligible  to  retire  over  the  next 
five  years.  With  Alberta's  job 
market  expected  to  remain 
strong,  positioning  the  public 
service  as  an  attractive 
employer  is  important. 


"Our  employees  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  they 
value  working  in  the  public 
service  is  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a 
difference,"  says  Clint 
Dunford,  Minister  Responsible 
for  the  Personnel 
Administration  Office.  "New 
graduates  also  tell  us  that  they 
are  looking  for  opportunities 
to  make  a contribution.  Making 
Alberta  stronger  reinforces  the 
idea  that  the  public  service 
provides  unique  opportunities 
that  you  might  not  get  in  the 


theme 

service 

private  sector.  It  helps  define 
us  as  an  employer." 

The  theme  will  also  be 
visible  within  the  organization, 
as  it  appears  on  everything 
from  internal  newsletters  to 
memos  and  other  stationery. 

In  developing  a corporate 
theme,  it  was  important  to  find 
something  that  articulated  a 
vision,  but  also  connected  with 
people  in  an  everyday  way, 
says  Public  Service 
Commissioner  Jim  Dixon. 


"Because  our  organization 
touches  people's  lives  in  so 
many  ways,  it's  important  to 
have  a corporate  theme  that  is 
real,  practical,  personal  and 
authentic,"  says  Dixon. 

" Making  Alberta  stronger  is  a 
simple  statement  that  tells  us 
something  about  ourselves, 
and  tells  Albertans  something 
about  our  organization." 


"Making  Alberta  stronger  is  a 
simple  statement  that  tells  us 
something  about  ourselves,  and 
tells  Albertans  something  about 
our  organization 
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Children's  Initiative 

explores  new  ways  of  working  together 


Share  an  early  draft  of  your 
department's  business  plan 
with  other  departments? 

Randy  Petruk,  Director  of 
Corporate  Support  Services, 
Alberta  Justice,  admits  that  the 
proposal,  presented  by  Ellen 
Hambrook,  Executive  Director 
of  Interdepartmental  Initiatives 
for  the  new  Child  and  Family 
Services  Secretariat,  filled  him 
with  trepidation  — and  he's 
pretty  sure  that  other 
government  planners  felt  the 
same  way. 

After  all,  the  traditional  way 
that  government  departments 
do  business  is  to  prepare 
numerous  drafts  and  not  release 
them  to  other  departments  until 
the  minister  approves  them. 

But  that's  the  old  way.  As  a 
member  of  a group  of  business 
planners  asked  to  spearhead  a 
business  plan  for  Alberta's 
Children's  Initiative,  Petruk 
found  himself  plunged  by  the 
Secretariat  into  a new  way  of 
doing  business. 

"There  was  an  awkward 
moment  of  looking  around  to 
see  who  was  going  to  put  their 
plan  on  the  table  first,"  he 
recalls.  "My  inclination  was  to 
put  my  plan  on  the  table  and 
take  it  back  after  the  meeting." 

Fortunately,  the  awkward 
moment  disappeared.  Before 
long,  trust  developed  between 
the  other  planners,  who 
represented  Education,  Health, 
Justice,  Community 
Development,  Family  and  Social 
Services,  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  for  Children's  Services 
and  other  stakeholders. 

"After  a while  we  began  to 
see  that  no  one  had  an  objective 
other  than  furthering  children's 
services,"  Petruk  says.  "These 
meetings  turned  out  to  be  very 


enjoyable  as  well  as  productive, 
because  we  did  break  down  the 
barriers." 

The  benefits  of 

interdepartmental  collaboration, 
several  managers  told 
Connexus,  range  from 
identifying  areas  of  duplication, 
overlap  and  omission  to  finding 
whole  new  approaches  to 
problem-solving. 

Facilitated  by  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Secretariat, 
interdepartmental  business 
planning  is  a key  component. in 
sweeping  new  changes  to 
services  for  children  in  Alberta, 
changes  that  could  pave  the 
way  for  a more  integrated 
approach  to  planning 
throughout  the  public  service. 

"What  we're  doing  in 
children's  services  is,  in  essence, 
a new  way  of  doing  business  in 
government,"  says  Petruk. 
"We're  not  just  solving  one  of 


government's  many  problems, 
but  we're  beginning  to  develop 
a mechanism  to  deal  with 
problems  that  can't  be  solved  by 
one  ministry." 

A document  released  last  fall, 
The  Alberta  Children's 
Initiative:  An  Agenda  for  Joint 
Action,  lays  out  the  goals  and 
strategies  for  an  unprecedented 
interdepartmental  focus  on 
developing  better  ways  for 
government  and  communities 
to  work  together  to  provide 
children's  services.  The  plan, 
released  by  Pearl  Calahasen, 
Minister  Responsible  for 
Children's  Services,  involves  the 
ministries  of  Health,  Education, 
Family  and  Social  Services, 
Justice,  and  Community 
Development,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  Regional 
Health  Authorities,  school 
boards,  and  the  new  Child  and 
Family  Services  Authorities. 


The  goals  of  the  initiative  are 
that  children  will  be  well  cared 
for,  safe,  successful  at  learning, 
and  healthy. 

The  impetus  for  the  new 
focus  on  joint  planning  came  in 
1997,  explains  David  Steeves, 
Deputy  Clerk  of  Executive 
Council  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Secretariat.  At  that 
time,  communities  were  moving 
toward  responsibility  for 
delivery  of  children's  services 
through  18  regional  authorities. 
The  regions  made  it  clear  that 
for  the  community  service 
delivery  model  to  work,  they 
needed  a commitment  that  the 
Alberta  government 
departments  involved  were 
prepared  to  work  together. 

"It  was  clear  that  we  had 
significant  issues  — health 
needs  in  schools,  mental  health, 
dispute  resolution  in  all  the 
authorities,  and  that  those 
(families  and  children)  who 
needed  coordinated  services  the 
most  were  getting  them  the 
least,"  Steeves  says.  "We  felt  we 
needed  leadership  at  the  highest 
level  to  show  that  we  felt  these 
issues  were  important." 

As  a result.  Premier  Klein 
last  year  asked  the  ministries 
involved  in  children's  services 
to  provide  a better  collaborative 
approach.  This  was  followed  by 
a commitment  from  the  deputy 
ministers  of  the  partnering 
ministries  to  link  their 
performance  to  their  success  in 
achieving  an  integrated  delivery 
system. 

The  new  focus  on 
collaboration  required  a new 
plan.  The  resulting  Children's 
Initiative  document,  says 

Continued  on  next  pace 


Tips  for  working  together  successfully 


Working  on  a cross-government  initiative  is  a learning 

experience  for  everyone.  The  following  tips  are  based  on  the 

experience  of  several  people  involved  in  the  Alberta  Children's 

Initiative. 

• Use  the  approach  that  this  will  be  a mutual  learning 
experience. 

• Don't  be  afraid  to  admit  that  you  don't  know  things. 

• Bring  all  stakeholders  into  the  decision-making  process  as 
early  as  possible. 

• Don't  expect  everything  to  be  clearly  defined.  Learn  to  live 
with  uncertainty  and  even  chaos,  at  least  at  the  beginning. 

• Develop  a joint  agenda  for  action. 

• Work  hard  to  establish  trust  and  openness. 

• Communicate,  communicate,  communicate. 

• Maintain  and  nurture  the  "human"  side  of 
interdepartmental  relationships. 

• Recognize  the  contribution  of  everyone  who  is  involved. 

• Be  flexible. 

• Be  sure  you  hold  on  to  the  vision  and  create  opportunities 
for  yourself  to  renew  your  commitment  to  it. 

• Reward  the  people  who  work  for  you  for  their  commitment, 
and  help  them  to  maintain  the  vision. 
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Children's  Initiative 

Continued  from  pace  3 
Steeves,  came  about  as  a result; 
of  unprecedented  community 
participation,  and  reflects  the 
foundation  already  developed 
by  the  partners  and  the 
community.  "The  gift  we  have 
been  given  is  that  a lot  of  good 
structural  work  has  already 
been  done/'  he  says. 

One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  Children's 
Initiative  business  plan  is  that  it 
sets  out  goals  and  expected 
outcomes,  says  Ellen 
Hambrook.  For  example,  goal 
three  of  the  plan  states  that 
"Alberta's  children  are 
successful  at  learning."  Progress 
towards  this  goal  will  be 
determined  by  such  measures  as 
the  proportion  of  children  with 
age-appropriate  language  and 
social  skills  and  student 
achievement  at  Grades  3, 6, 9 
and  12.  But  other  measures, 
such  as  the  percentage  of 
children  who  have  been 
appropriately  immunized,  will 
also  provide  data  which  will 
help  determine  opportunities 
for  success  at  school. 

"This  is  very  much  about 
working  together  towards  a 
collective  vision  and  changing 
attitudes  about  how  business  is 
conducted  in  government,"  says 
Hambrook.  "It's  very  integrated 
and  results-based." 

Her  own  position  itself 
reflects  changed  attitudes:  her 
salary  comes  from  each  of  the 
five  partnering  ministries  in  the 
Children's  Initiative. 

Steeves  stresses  the 
importance  of  consistent 
leadership  from  the  Premier  and 
Jack  Davis,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Executive  Council,  in  achieving 
success  in  such  a multi-pronged 
interdepartmental  initiative. 
Steeves  and  Hambrook  also 
believe  that  their  Secretariat's 
position  as  a "non-aligned" 
office,  under  Pearl  Calahasen, 
Minister  without  Portfolio 

D 


Ellen  Hambrook 

Responsible  for  Children's 
Services,  enhances  their  ability 
to  facilitate  integrated  planning. 

For  managers  such  as  Rick 
Morrow,  Director  of  the  Special 
Education  Branch,  Alberta 
Education,  there  are  many 
changes  today  in  the  way 
government  is  handling 
children's  services  — and  many 
benefits  for  both  managers  and 
their  client  groups.  "Compared 
to  even  five  years  ago,  there's  a 
greater  commitment  from  all 
levels  of  service  to  children,"  he 
says.  "The  best  evidence  of  this 
is  the  increased  knowledge  of 
the  expectations  of  other 
departments  and  of  each  other's 
cultures." 

On  a day-to-day  level,  the 
new  approach  means  that 
managers  meet  more  often  with 
other  departments,  and  that 
eight  of  his  staff  are  now 
involved  with  children's 
services,  compared  to  only  one  a 
year  ago. 

For  someone  like  Percy 
Mirochnick,  Coordinator  of 
Children's  Services,  Alberta 
Education,  the  new  focus  on 
interdepartmental  planning 
represents  a significant  change 
from  the  way  government  used 
to  do  business.  As  co-chair  of 
the  provincial  working  group 
spearheading  the  student  health 
initiative,  he's  involved  in 


numerous  partnership  efforts 
with  departments  such  as 
Alberta  Health,  Alberta  Family 
and  Social  Services,  and  the 
Children's  Secretariat. 

/'The  major  change  is  that 
planning  for  an  initiative  is 
taking  place  with  the  full 
involvement  of  all  the  key 
departments,"  says  Mirochnick, 
who  has  worked  for 
government  for  32  years.  "The 
old  way  of  doing  things  is  that 
people  take  a 'silo'  approach, 
and  work  on  the  basis  of  'we 
have  this  mandate.'" 

That  approach,  he  says, 
didn't  look  carefully  enough  at 
whether  the  development  and 
delivery  of  children's  services 
resulted  in  positive  outcomes 
for  its  client  groups. 

Working  in  a collaborative 
way  not  only  results  in  better 
services  for  clients,  it  also  makes 
managers'  roles  easier,  says  John 
McDermott,  Director  of  Child 
Welfare  Services,  Alberta  Family 
and  Social  Services.  "The 
networking  is  really  an 
important  part  of  it,"  he  says, 
noting  that  he's  now  able  to  find 
quick  answers  from  other 
departments  to  some  of  the 
questions  that  come  across  his 
desk. 

Although  joint  planning  in 
children's  services  clearly  offers 
many  positive  outcomes. 


Alberta  Children's 
Initiative:  An  Agenda 
for  Joint  Action 


The  Vision  for  Alberta: 

A vibrant  and  prosperous 
province  inhere  Albertans  enjoy 
a superior  quality  of  life  and 
are  confident  about  the  future 
for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

Our  commitment 

All  partners  are  accountable  for 
the  successful  achievement  of 
each  of  the  following  goals: 

Goal  1:  Alberta's  children 
will  be  well 
cared-for 

Goal  2:  Alberta's  children 
will  be  safe 

Goa.1 3:  Alberta's  children 
are  successful  at 
learning 

Goal  4:  Alberta's  children 
will  be  healthy 

How  will  we  achieve 
these  goals? 

Strategy  1: 

Articulate  Government's 
direction  to  support  children 
including  goals,  outcomes, 
measures,  strategies  and 
accountability. 

Strategy  2: 

Establish  initiatives  to 
improve  supports  and 
resources  for  children  and 
families  in  areas  identified 
as  priorities. 

Strategy  3: 

Establish  an  operational 
environment  within 
government  that  supports 
integrated  service  delivery. 

managers  who  are  involved  in 
the  process  admit  that  it  can  also 
be  challenging  and  time- 
consuming.  "It  can  be  a royal 
pain,"  laughs  McDermott, 
noting  that  all  departments  face 
finite  resources  (such  as  time, 
people  and  money). 

Continued  on  pace  9 
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Assistance  program  benefits 

becoming  clear  to  more  employees 


An  innovative  new 
employee  assistance  program 
is  providing  invaluable  help 
both  on  and  off  the  job,  say  the 
employees  and  managers  who 
have  used  the  service. 

The  Employee  Support  and 
Recovery  Assistance  (ESRA) 
program,  introduced  last 
April,  offers  employees  who 
are  ill  or  injured  professional 
health  assistance  to  help  with 
their  recovery. 

Managers  and  employees 
are  finding  the  confidential, 
voluntary  program  — which  is 
offered  at  no  cost  to  those  who 
use  it  — has  many  benefits. 

"I  was  scheduled  for 
surgery  and  the  recovery  time 
was  set  at  six-to-eight  weeks," 
says  Stella  Carson,  a 
Certification  Administrator  at 
Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development.  "I 
thought  I would  bounce  back 
no  problem  — I really  didn't 
think  the  program  was  for  me. 
But  I signed  on,  and  I'm  glad 
that  I did." 

The  ESRA  program  offers 
an  independent  and 
confidential  health 
professional  — a nurse 
consultant  — to  provide 
assistance  to  employees  who 
are  ill  or  injured.  Carson  met 
with  the  nurse  consultant  one 
' month  before  her  surgery. 

"She  was  very  helpful," 
says  Carson.  "She  told  me 
what  to  expect  in  the  hospital, 
and  what  to  expect  afterwards. 
It  really  helped  to  have  advice 
from  a woman's  perspective."  . 

When  Carson  experienced 
complications,  the  nurse 
consultant  visited  her  in  the 
hospital.  "It's  great  to  get  that 
kind  of  attention,  especially 
today  when  so  many  people  in 


the  medical  system  are  so  busy. 
I wasn't  always  able  to  get 
hold  of  my  doctor,  but  I could 
always  get  information  from 
the  nurse  consultant.  She  was 
very  caring  and 
compassionate." 

The  nurse  consultant 
worked  with  Carson's  doctor 
to  create  a plan  of  action  for 
return  to  work.  "You  want  to 
get  up  and  do  things,  but  the 
nurse  consultant  helped  me 
see  that  it's  important  to  do  the 
right  things,"  says  Carson.  ■ 
"Sometimes  she  reigned  me  in 
a bit  if  I was  trying  to  do  too 
much." 

"It's  been  a wonderful 
experience,"  says  Carson's 
manager,  Susan  Johnston, 
Director  of  Policy,  Promotion 
and  Certification.  "One  of  the 


Olson.  "The  nurse  consultant 
also  helped  set  me  up  at  home, 
with  the  appropriate  links  to 
the  department." 

After  a month,  Olson 
slowly  began  to  get  herself 
back  into  a working  routine  at 
home.  "After  I worked  up  to 
the  magic  five-hour-a-day 
mark,  it  was  time  to  get  back 
to  the  office,"  she  says. 

For  Olson's  manager, 

Wayne  Goruk,  the  program 
offered  solid  information  and  a 
plan  of  action.  "It's  nice  to 
have  a third  party  involved  to 
act  as  a consultant,"  he  says.  "I 
was  contacted  on  a regular 
basis,  which  was  valuable  in 
terms  of  planning." 

For  Rose  DeSousa,  an  office 
manager  at  the  Public  Trustee's 
Office,  good  communication 


" People  are  using  our  service  and 
finding  it  beneficial , and  the  good 
word  is  spreading." 


most  valuable  parts  of  the 
service  is  that  the  nurse 
consultant  will  come  into  the 
workplace  and  make 
recommendations  that  will 
make  the  employee's  return  to 
work  easier.  That's  something  I 
would  not  have  thought  of 
myself." 

Elaina  Olson,  a Program 
Development  Specialist  at 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Development,  found  herself  in 
a unique  situation.  She  needed 
to  be  off  work  for  medical 
reasons,  but  didn't  want  to 
stop  completely. 

"It  was  valuable  to  have  a 
third  party  to  explain  the 
situation  to  my  supervisor  and 
to  the  department,"  says 


was  also  a benefit  when  a 
Justice  employee  was  away 
recently. 

"We  always  knew  what  was 
going  on,"  says  DeSousa. 

"And  we  always  knew  where 
to  go  to  get  appropriate 
information,  without  feeling 
that  we  were  bothering  the 
employee  in  any  way.  Also, 
having  a return-to-work  plan 
helped  us  be  realistic.  The 
ESRA  people  created  a 
professional  atmosphere." 

The  ECM  (Effective  Case 
Management)  Group  — a team 
of  occupational  nurse 
consultants  with  an 
established  network  of  health 
professionals  — provides 


Fay  Benard 


health  support  services  for  the 
ESRA  program. 

"We're  seeing  a steady 
increase  in  the  number  of 
users,"  says  Fay  Benard,  a 
nurse  consultant  and  company 
president.  "People  are  using 
our  service  and  finding  it 
beneficial,  and  the  good  word 
is  spreading." 

The  goals  of  the  ESRA 
program  are  to  provide 
support  services  to  employees 
on  medical  leave,  to  help  them 
recover  and  successfully  return 
to  work  through  improved 
planning  and  communication, 
and  to  reduce  the  overall  cost 
of  medical  absences.  A pilot 
project  in  two  government 
departments  in  1995-96 
showed  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  external  health 
services,  $5.50  was  saved  on 
sick  leave,  long-term  disability 
benefits  and  other  absence- 
related  costs. 

The  program  is  available  to 
anyone  eligible  for  general 
illness  benefits  who  has  been 
absent  for  10  consecutive  work 
days.  (Employees  can  access 
the  program  earlier  if  they 
know  they  will  be  off  at  least 
10  days.)  The  program  also 
assists  employees  absent  as  a 
result  of  a job-related  injury.  — 
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Internships 

one  solution  to  recruitment  issue 


It's  called  staying  ahead  of 
the  game.  It's  clear  from  the 
Alberta  public  service 
demographics  that  we  will 
experience  significant  turnover 
in  the  next  few  years  due  to 
retirements  and  increasing 
competition  for  skilled  human 
resources.  Several  departments 
are  already  active  in  recruiting 
and  developing  recent 
graduates  so  that  departments 


will  continue  to  have  a skilled 
base  of  employees  available  to 
assume  more  challenging 
roles.  Examples  of  that  work 
include: 

• partnering  with  local  high 
schools  and  post  secondary 
institutions  on  work 
experience  programs  and  co- 
op programs, 

• serving  as  guest  lecturers  at 
post  secondary  institutions 


and  making  presentations  at 
career  fairs, 

• serving  on  curriculum 
advisory  committees, 

• exchanging  jobs  with  post- 
secondary program 
instructors, 

• hiring  interns,  and 

• focusing  on  targeted 
recruitment  campaigns. 

Through  the  recently 
launched  Ambassador 


program,  departments  have 
also  identified  staff  to  serve  as 
primary  contacts  for  students 
and  educational  institutions. 

Are  you  interested  in 
finding  out  more  about  how 
you  can  integrate  recent 
graduates  into  the  workforce? 
Are  you  interested  in 
becoming  an  ambassador?  Talk 
to  someone  in  your  human 
resource  office. 


Experience  pays  off 

for  human  resource  intern 


For  Heather  Caltagirone,  it 
was  a case  of  hard  work  meets 
opportunity. 

On  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  1996 
with  a commerce  degree 
majoring  in  human  resources, 
Caltagirone  wasn't  even 
considering  the  Alberta  public 
service  as  a career  option.  She 
was  more  interested  in 
working  for  an  energy 
company. 

"The  government  wasn't 
really  a visible  career 
alternative  for  many  of  us  at 
university,"  says  Caltagirone. 
Then  she  came  across  an  ad  for 
an  internship  position  in 
government  human  resources. 

"The  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  pass  up,"  she  says.  "I 
was  interested  in  human 
resources  from  day  one,  but 
the  word  at  the  university  was 
that  you  needed  experience  to 
be  considered  for  a position. 
The  internship  program  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
experience  and  find  out  more 
about  the  organization." 


Caltagirone  threw  her  hat  in 
the  ring  and  landed  the 
position.  She  spent  her 
internship  at  the  Personnel 
Administration  Office,  in  the 
Executive  Search  and 
Compensation  and 
Classification  areas,  and  at  the 
Public  Affairs  Bureau's  human 
resource  office. 

"I  felt  extremely  thankful  to 
be  part  of  the  pilot  internship 
program,"  says  Caltagirone. 
"Doors  opened  that  would 
never  have  opened  without 
that  experience." 

One  door  that  opened  was  a 
full-time  position  at  Justice  in 
human  resources.  "I  don't 
think  I would  have  got  the  job 
without  the  internship 
experience,"  says  Caltagirone. 
"Working  at  Justice  was  an 
incredibly  valuable  experience. 
I had  an  opportunity  to  get 
involved  in  virtually  every 
area  of  human  resources, 
dealing  with  significant 
issues." 

However,  fate  wasn't  quite 
finished  with  Caltagirone's 
career  path.  A position  came 


up  back  at  the  Personnel 
Administration  Office's 
Executive  Search  area,  the  very 
place  she  had  started  her 
internship. 

"I  didn't  quite  have  the 
level  of  experience  they  were 
looking  for,  but  I was  thrilled 
to  find  out  they  would 
consider  it  as  a growth 
position,"  says  Caltagirone. 
"Because  I had  worked  there,  I 
had  a good  understanding  of 
what  was  involved.  I knew  the 
people,  and  I knew  the  issues." 

Looking  back  on  the 
internship  program, 
Caltagirone  can  see 
advantages  for  both  the  intern 
and  the  employer. 

"For  the  employer,  you're 
likely  to  get  someone  who  is 
willing  to  bring  a lot  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the 
position,"  she  says.  "You  also 
get  someone  who  has  exposure 
to  the  latest  ideas  and  can 
bring  new  knowledge  to  the 
organization." 

What  about  the  time 
managers  will  spend  working 
with  interns  to  get  them  up  to 


Heather  Caltagirone 


speed?  "There  is  a time 
investment,  but  I think 
managers  will  get  it  back  ten- 
fold," Caltagirone  says. 

How  does  Caltagirone  feel 
about  government  now  that 
she's  worked  here  for  a while? 
"I  definitely  consider  it  an 
employer  of  choice,"  she  says. 
"The  organization  is  so 
diverse;  it  offers  tremendous 
opportunities  to  new 
graduates." 
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Giving  interns  a taste  of  life 

on  the  front  lines  pays  off  for  department 


Joyce  Zilinski 


For  the  department  of 
Family  and  Social  Services,  a 
strong  internship  program  has 
become  an  effective  way  to  fill 
difficult-to-recruit  positions 
with  experienced,  motivated 
staff.  The  department  has  the 
ongoing  challenge  of  staffing 
over  600  child  welfare 
positions  across  the  province. 

"Traditionally,  we  had  high 


turnover  in  the  positions," 
says  Joyce  Zilinski, 
coordinator  of  the  trainee 
program.  "The  work  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  also 
stressful,  and  some  workers 
must  be  prepared  to  relocate  to 
rural  communities." 

To  meet  the  challenge,  the 
department  began  to  put 
together  a trainee  program  in 
1995.  As  a result,  most  of  the 
trainees,  or  interns,  go  on  to 
get  permanent  positions  in  the 
department.  That  means  75 ‘to 
90  new  hires  per  year. 

"When  we  bring  in  trainees, 
we're  hiring  for  future,  not 
current,  vacancies.  That  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  bring  in 
a person  that  we  think  has 
potential,  but  couldn't  hit  the 
ground  running.  There  is  no 
school  for  child  welfare 
workers,  so  everyone  has  a 
fairly  steep  learning  curve." 


For  Zilinski,  the  key  is  to 
create  an  appropriate  structure 
for  the  intern.  "We  give  them  a 
roadmap  of  where  they  will  be 
going.  We  also  make  it  clear 
what  we  will  be  measuring 
them  on." 

Child  welfare  interns  spend 
time  observing  more 
experienced  social  workers  bn 
the  job.  "We  also  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  take  on 
different  aspects  of  the  job 
with  the  support  of  an 
experienced  staff  member," 
says  Zilinski.  "The  idea  is  to 
give  them  a cross-section  of 
experience,  which  will  give 
them  a much  better  chance  to 
be  successful." 

Does  this  mean  a major 
time  commitment  is  required 
on  the  part  of  experienced 
staff?  "There  is  a time 
commitment,  but  to  reap  the 
benefits  you  have  to  be  willing 


to  put  in  the  time,"  says 
Zilinski. 

One  of  the  major  benefits 
for  Zilinski  is  that  interns 
know  what  they  are  getting 
into  — 85  to  90  per.  cent  of 
them  go  on  to  get  jobs  with  the 
department.  The  others  find 
out  that  the  work  is  simply  not 
for  them. 

"The  program  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  a 
person,"  says  Zilinski.  "On  the 
other  side,  it  also  gives  people 
a chance  to  get  some 
experience  and  find  out  if  the 
job  is  for  them.  In  fact,  many 
applicants  now  ask  to  come  in 
as  a trainee.  They  won't  make 
as  much  money,  but  they  will 
gain  valuable  experience. " 


AECD  committed 

to  intern  opportunities 


Advanced  Education  and 
Career  Development  (AECD) 
is  leading  the  way  in  making  a 
long-term  commitment  to 
internship  opportunities  for 
graduates  of  post  secondary 
education  institutions.  In  fact, 
some  senior  managers  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  the 
approach  that  they  have 
reallocated  funds  from  their 
own  budgets  for  intern 
opportunities  in  addition  to 
the  department's  centrally 
administered  intern  budget. 
Providing  internships  is  part  of 
the  department's  commitment 
to  ensuring  the  continued 


capacity  for  success  as  an 
adaptable,  dynamic  "learning 
organization." 

The  department  first 
piloted  their  internship 
program  in  April  1997,  when 
support  for  five  interns  was 
provided.  Funds  were 
allocated  from  existing 
budgets  by  the  department's 
Corporate  Management 
Committee  and  administered 
by  Human  Resource  Services. 
The  intent  of  the  department's 
program  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  these  new 
graduates  to  apply  their 
knowledge  and  gain 


employment  skills,  and  for  the 
department  to  benefit  from  the 
perspectives  provided  by  these 
recent  university  or  college 
graduates. 

As  a result  of  the  positive 
experience  in  the  first  year,  the 
program  was  expanded  to 
accommodate  up  to  12  intern 
opportunities  for  this  current 
fiscal  year.  "Interns  are 
becoming  an  important  part  of 
our  human  resource  planning 
process,  well  beyond  the  work 
they  complete  during  their 
term,"  says  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  Phil  Gougeon.  For 
example,  interns  in  the 


Learning  Support  & 
Accountability  Division  have 
been  involved  with  the  Access 
Fund,  Tuition  Fee  Policy,  and 
business  planning.  Gougeon 
concludes,  "In  providing  these 
experiences,  we  are  creating 
the  awareness  in  these  young 
people  of  the  quality  of  the 
staff  and  the  excellent  work 
that  is  done  in  Alberta's  civil 
service.  After  their  terms  are 
completed,  AECD  'graduates' 
have  a new  set  of  work 
experiences,  and  increased 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  issues  government  faces." 
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Learning  key  to  future  success 


of  department  and  province 


jenny  Bain  at  the  Edmonton  Career  Development  Centre. 
"Taking  personal  responsibility  for  learning  is  an  integral  part 
of  career  planning." 


As  a department,  Advanced 
Education  and  Career 
Development  works  to  ensure 
Albertans  have  the 
information/skills,  and 
knowledge  they  need  to 
succeed.  "We  recognize  that 
working  and  learning  go 
together,"  says  deputy  minister 
Lynne  Duncan.  Up-to-date 
skills  and  knowledge  are  the 
tools  for  building  success,  for 
department  staff  and  Albertans 
alike.  That  philosophy  guides 
the  department's  work  in  post- 
secondary policy,  in 
apprenticeship  training,  and  in 
career  programs.  As  part  of  an 
Issues  Series  breakfast  focused 
on  the  Corporate  Human 
Resource  Development 
Strategy,  Duncan  outlined  how 
the  department  is  making 
employee  learning  a priority: 

Learning  Organization 
Project.  Developed  to  support 
learning  as  a corporate 
philosophy  and  an  operating 
reality/the  Learning 
Organization  Project  looks  at 
ways  to  bring  personal 
learning  and  corporate 

El __ 


learning  together.  "Our  aim  is 
to  create  a dynamic,  vibrant 
organization  with  a strong 
focus  on  people  development 
and  participation,"  says  project 
head  Ried  Zittlau.  The 
department  can  expand  its 
capability  and  flexibility  by 
growing  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  its  people,  he 
adds. 

Core  Competencies.  AECD 
has  developed  core 
competencies  for  all  staff. 
Looking  beyond  the  technical 
knowledge  required  for  any 


position,  they  outline  the  six 
key  behaviours  valued  by  the 
organization.  A tailored  version 
of  the  public  service 
competencies,  they  cover: 
client  focus,  organizational 
commitment,  personal 
responsibility,  results 
orientation,  collaboration,  and 
perspective.  Each  competency 
has  been  further  defined  by 
behaviours  which  epitomize  it, 
and  by  sample  performance 
indicators  to  make  it  relevant 
to  staff  across  the  department. 
"The  competencies  and 
behaviours  were  identified  and 
defined  by  department 
employees,"  says  human 
resources  director  John  Bergin. 
That  process  alone  — 
consultations,  focus  groups, 
collaboration,  and 
understanding  each  other's 
work  — was  a learning 
experience,  he  continues. 

Learning  Plans.  At  AECD, 
learning  plans  are  an  integral 
component  of  each  manager's 
performance  agreement. 
Expectations  for  knowledge, 
skills,  and  core  competencies 
are  set  in  the  context  of  the 
department's  business  plan. 
Learning  plans  are  intended  to 


be  the  bridges  between  where 
the  employee  is  and  where  the 
supervisor  and  employee  want 
technical  knowledge  and 
competencies  to  be.  The  plans 
are  part  of  the  process  for 
business  planning, 
performance  management,  and 
resource  allocation.  They 
require  managers  to  set 
learning  goals  and  measure 
performance  — for  themselves 
and  for  their  reports.  Jenny 
Bain,  manager  of  the 
Edmonton  Career 
Development  Centre,  explains 
that,  "in  career  counselling,  we 
encourage  individuals  to  take 
personal  responsibility  for  their 
learning,  and  to  recognize 
lifelong  learning  as  part  of 
career  planning.  As  a 
department,  we  are 
encouraging  the  same 
approach  with  staff." 

Learning  Account.  AECD 
has  implemented  a $300 
learning  account  for  all  salaried 
employees.  They  can  identify 
training  which  would  enhance 
their  employability,  and  can 
use  their  personal  account  for 
that  training.  So  far,  staff  have 
used  the  account  for  classroom 
courses,  self-directed  learning, 
conference  opportunities, 
books,  and  computer  software. 
Demand  for  the  program 
continues  to  grow:  more  staff 
have  accessed  their  accounts  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
year  than  in  the  full  last  fiscal 
year.  In  AECD  and  across 
government,  the  Learning 
Account  recognizes  that  there 
is  value  in  learning  beyond 
what  is  needed  for  current  jobs. 

Experiential  learning.  On- 
the-job  learning  has  been 
around  since  the  ancient  world, 

Continued  on  pace  12 
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Leadersl 

energizes  de 

Ken  Smith  believes  that  the 
most  significant  resource  we 
manage  is  our  people,  and 
leaders  can  make  a difference  by 
investing  in  employee 
development  by  encouraging 
life-long  learning  and  continuing 
professional  development. 

And  he  believes  that  we  need 
commitment  to  this  kind  of 
development  to  meet  the 
tremendous  challenges  we  face 
in  leading  people  in  the  current 
work  environment.  We  recognize 
that  the  way  we  work  is 
changing  — that  what  worked  a 
decade  ago  is  no  longer 
acceptable  or  workable.  These 
challenges  present  equally 
tremendous  opportunities  to 
make  a difference 

//rIhe  leadership 
characteristics  we  choose  to 
model  can  restore  optimism, 
encourage  innovation,  and 
support  risk  as  we  seek  out 
creative  new  ways  of  doing 
business,"  deputy  minister 

Smith  said. 

"At  the  Department  of 

hip  devel 

partment 

Energy,  leadership  development 
is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Government's  corporate  human 
resource  strategy.  Development 
is  active  and  demanding.  And 
just  as  we  are  accountable  and 
responsible  for  the  funds  in  our 
budgets,  so  we  are  accountable 
and  responsible  for  our  own 
human  resources." 

Being  leaders  means  doing  it 
first.  Leading  the  way,  our 
assistant  deputy  ministers 
participated  in  external 
management  assessment 
programs  that  identified  key 
capabilities  and  aptitudes  in 
interpersonal  and  management/ 
leadership  skills.  They  used  the 
information  from  these 
assessments  to  design 
personalized  development  and 
learning  plans  then  wrote 
learning  expectations  into  their 
performance  contracts. 

Branch  heads  all  participated 
in  360°  assessments  to  help  them 
identify  their  developmental 
needs.  Other  managers  will  have 
the  same  learning  opportunity 

lopment 

over  the  next  few  months.  The 
results  will  guide  research  and 
development  of  specific  training 
initiatives  for  our  managers. 

The  department  supports  and 
encourages  other  kinds  of 
development  as  well.  One 
executive  manager  is  seconded 
to  the  private  sector  and  two 
managers  and  two  non- 
management staff  are  on 
secondments  to  other 
departments.  Additionally,  a . 
number  of  developmental 
positions  within  the  department 
have  been  identified. 

"Our  goal  here  is  to  build 
versatility  and  develop  a 
stronger  group  for  management. 

In  other  words,  our  development 
plan  supports  succession 
planning,"  Smith  said. 

The  rubber  hits  the  road 

Assessments,  learning  plans 
and  performance  contract 
commitments  must  be  supported 
by  concrete  actions.  And  in 

Energy,  they  are: 

• The  department  established  a 

central  leadership 
development  fund  to  focus  on 
development  initiatives. 

• The  department  used  this 
fund  to  deliver  two 

Management  and  Leadership 
programs  in  November  in 
partnership  with  the 
departments  of  Economic 
Development  and  Health.  The 
three-day  program  focussed 
on  managers'  roles  and  tools 
they  can  use  to  provide 
leadership  to  the  people  who 
work  for  them  as  we  work 
together  to  achieve  goals. 

These  programs  will  be 
offered  several  more  times 
over  the  coming  months  to 
give  all  managers  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

• Executive  managers  listened 
to  what  was  said  at  these 
programs,  and  several 
employee-initiated  and  led 
groups  are  now  working 
across  the  department  to 
improve  how  staff  work 
together. 

0G*  Continued  on  next  pace 

Children's  Initiative 

Continued  from  Pace  4 

One  of  the  most  challenging 
aspects  is  to  find  common 
ground  between  departments, 
Mirochnick  says.  One  strategy 
that  works  for  him  is  to 
mentally  sort  out  the 
interdepartmental  tasks  to  be 
accomplished  into  three  piles  — 
first,  the  "do-ables";  second,  the 
tasks  that  require  senior 
decision-making  at  an 
interdepartmental  level;  and 
third,  those  systemic  issues  that 
have  been  around  for  a while 
and  may  need  to  be  put  in  "the 
parking  lot"  while  departments 

work  together  to  remove 
barriers  to  addressing  them. 

For  Morrow,  a key  challenge 
has  been  to  ensure  that  the 
agenda  for  action  is  truly  a joint 
one.  "It's  a matter  of  constantly 
reviewing  the  joint  action  plan, 
of  constantly  encouraging  staff 
discussion  and  constantly 
reviewing  goals.  Communicate, 
communicate,  communicate." 

With  much  to  be  done  in  a 
short  time,  he  notes  that  his 
branch  is  increasingly  learning 
to  make  the  most  of  meetings. 
"The  key  is  to  focus  on  what  has 
to  be  done  and  to  get  on  with 
it." 

Over  the  long  term,  Petruk 

believes  that  interdepartmental 
work  will  face  new  challenges. 
The  Children's  Initiative,  he 
notes,  is  receiving  a high 
priority  and  represents  an 
exception  to  the  way 
government  usually  works.  "A 
highlight  of  my  career  is  being 
involved  in  this  ground- 
breaking initiative,"  says  the 
18-year  veteran  of  the  Alberta 
public  service.  "It's  a movement 
toward  developing  new  ways  of 
delivering  good  government." 

What  will  be  even  more 
challenging,  he  says,  is  to 
incorporate  the  same  broad- 
based  planning  and 
understanding  that  typifies  the 

Children's  Initiative  into  the 
everyday  workings  of 
government. 

For  now,  Hambrook  says  the 
major  challenge  will  be  to 
ensure  that  the  new  horizontal 
governance  structure  being 
developed  is  truly  effective. 

"The  real  challenge  lies  with  the 
attempt  to  put  this  conceptual 
work  into  reality.  That's  when 
r we'll  see  whether  the  rubber 
meets  the  road,  and  whether  the 
commitment  to  integrate  is 
actually  there  in  the  long  run." 
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Emotional  intelligence 

a key  ingredient  for  success 


Dr.  foe  Mancusi 


Have  you  ever  wondered 
why  the  smartest  people  aren't 
always  the  most  successful? 
Increasingly,  psychologists 
point  to  emotional  intelligence 
as  a key  ingredient  to  success. 

Emotional  intelligence  is  a 
set  of  characteristics  not 
generally  included  in 
intelligence  tests.  Emotional 
intelligence  includes  knowing 
your  own  emotions, 
motivating  yourself  when  you 
are  down  or  apathetic, 
recognizing  emotions  in 
others,  and  handling 
interpersonal  relationships. 

"We  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  emotional 
intelligence,  both  as  people 
and  as  organizations,"  says  Dr. 
Joe  Mancusi,  president  of  the 


Leadership  development 

Continued  from  pace  9 
And  in  the  future? 
Supervisory  development 
courses  are  scheduled  for  senior 
administrative  support  staff  and 
professional  staff,  and  a series  of 
programs  on  goal  setting, 
communication,  teamwork  and 
development  planning  is  in 
progress. 

9 


Centre  for  Organizational 
Excellence  in  Virginia. 

"These  skills  are  needed  to 
form  and  work  with  teams,  to 
work  independently,  to  convey 
ideas,  and  to  exercise 
leadership  skills,"  says 
Mancusi,  who  recently  gave 
Alberta  Energy  and  Alberta 
Economic  Development 
employees  an  energetic  and 
entertaining  presentation 
called  The  Emotionally 
Intelligent  Organization. 

The  five  major  areas  that 
define  and  involve  emotional 
intelligence  (EQ)  include: 

• knowing  one's  emotions, 

• managing  emotions, 

• motivating  one's  self, 

• recognizing  emotions  in 
others,  and 

• handling  relationships. 

"It's  the  emotional  part  of 
the  brain  that  tells  us  to  run  in 
fear,  attack  in  anger,  or  fall 
back  weeping  in  sorrow," 
Mancusi  says.  "It's  also  the 
part  of  the  brain  that  leads  to 
excitement,  gratification,  and 
the  ability  to  inspire  and  relate 
to  others.  It  is  the  emotional 
brain  which  gives  us  passion." 

High  EQ  companies 
understand  the  value  of 
optimistic  messages  when 
leading  people,  says  Mancusi. 


A manager's  perspective 

Diana  Purdy,  Executive 
Director  of  Mineral  Access, 
Geology  and  Mapping  in 
Energy's  Mineral  Operations 
Division  recently  took  part  in 
one  of  the  three-day  programs 
established  by  the  department's 
Central  Leadership 
Development  Fund.  She  was 
impressed  by  the  calibre  of  both 
course  content  and  the 


"They  encourage  positive,  not 
punitive,  relationships 
between  employees  and 
supervisors." 

When  Mancusi  first  started 
working  with  organizations, 
he  used  a survey  that 
contained  over  150  questions 
to  measure  organizational 
emotional  intelligence.  Now  he 
uses  only  three. 

• Is  your  manager  interested 
in  new  ideas? 

• Does  your  manager  give  you 
enough  praise? 

• Do  you  trust  your  manager? 
"When  trust  is  absent,  the 

organization  operates  at  a 
pathetically  low  level,"  says 
Mancusi.  "When  fear,  lack  of 
praise,  and  lack  of  innovation 
abound,  creativity  cannot 
happen  and  low  emotional 
intelligence  is  at  work." 

Mancusi  says  high  EQ 
organizations: 

• use  optimism, 

• celebrate  successes, 

• control  rumours, 

• eliminate  harassment, 

• plan  well, 

• rethink  failure, 

• use  win-win  strategies, 

• cope  with  stresses, 

• understand  social 
implications, 

• and  instill  trust. 


instruction,  and  left  the  course 
feeling  challenged  to: 

• think  about  those  who  work 
for  her, 

• understand  what  her  role  as 
leader  is, 

• understand  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  she 
works  with,  and 

• give  staff  optimism. 

These  are  all  actions  managers 
are  committed  to,  but  often  in  the 


The  question  is,  can 
emotional  intelligence  be 
learned? 

In  a recent  article  in  the 
Harvard  Business  Review, 
Daniel  Goleman,  author  of 
Emotional  Intelligence 
(Bantam,  1995)  and  Working 
with  Emotional  Intelligence 
(Bantam,  1998),  says  that  in 
order  to  enhance  emotional 
intelligence,  organizations 
need  to  refocus  their  training. 
They  need  to  help  people 
break  old  behavioral  habits 
and  establish  new  ones. 

"That  not  only  takes  much 
more  time  than  conventional 
training  programs,  it  also 
requires  an  individualized 
approach,"  says  Goleman. 

In  addition,  Goleman  notes 
that  building  one's  emotional 
intelligence  cannot  — and  will 
not  — happen  without  sincere 
desire  and  concerted  effort.  A 
brief  seminar  won't  help,  nor 
can  one  buy  a how-to  manual. 

"The  process  is  not  easy," 
says  Goleman.  "It  takes  time 
and,  most  of  all,  commitment. 
But  the  benefits  that  come 
from  having  a well-developed 
emotional  intelligence,  both  for 
an  individual  and  an 
organization,  make  it  worth 
the  effort." 


flurry  of  day-to-day  activities  and 
pressing  deadlines,  they  do  not 
receive  the  attention  they  should. 

The  course  also  emphasized 
the  need  to  be  adaptable  so  that 
we  can  adjust  our  style  to  the 
situation  and  to  the  people 
around  us.  And  because  three 
departments  were  involved, 
participants  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  things  from  a different 
perspective. 
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Informal  recognition 

one  way  to  build  morale 


As  the  decade  winds  down 
and  the  job  market  heats  up, 
many  managers  are  focusing 
on  the  importance  of 
rewarding  and  recognizing  the 
people  they  work  with. 

"Brains,  like  hearts,  go  where 
they  are  appreciated/'  says 
Robert  McNamara,  Former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Maureen  Barnes,  co-chair  of 
the  Employee  Recognition 
Team  with  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Development, 
would  certainly  agree.  She 
believes  that  employee 
recognition  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  for  building 
morale.  "We  all  work  for  many 
reasons.  Given  choices,  people 
will  work  where  they  are 
recognized."  And  don't  forget 
that  "everyone  on  the  team 
needs  to  be  recognized,  too. 
Don't  forget  the  ones  behind 
the  scenes." 

To  Barnes,  the  important 
thing  is  to  "start  where  you 
can  and  just  do  it!"  Model  the 
behavior  that  you  would  like 
others  to  exhibit.  In  times  of 
budget  constraints,  the 
recognition  does  not  have  to  be 
monetary.  In  fact,  Barnes 
thinks  that  informal  ways  of 
recognizing  and  rewarding 


Alberta's  fiscal  outlook 

(#“  Continued  from  cover 

good  reasons  for  wanting  to  spend 

more. 

"It's  important  to  recognize 
that  there  are  always  more  good 
ideas  to  spend  money  than  there  is 
revenue,"  he  says.  "It's  really  no 
different  from  the  average 
household.  The  same  arithmetic 
that  governs  your  household 
governs  your  provincial 
government." 


others  can  be  just  as  valuable 
as  any  formal  means  of 
recognition.  An  example  she 
would  use  to  support  this  is 
that  some  employees  would 
find  praise  from  their 
colleagues  more  meaningful 
than  formal  recognition  from 
the  Minister. 

When  formal  recognition 
events  are  held  on  an  annual 
basis,  it  can  be  difficult  to  meet 
everyone's  needs.  Some  people 
like  public  displays,  and  others 
are  very  private  people;  some 
people  like  something 
tangible,  like  a plaque,  and 
others  do  not.  To  Barnes,  a 
benefit  of  informal  recognition 
is  that  it  can  be  tailored  easily 
to  meet  employee  needs  and 
wants.  "You  can  learn  through 
observation  what  people  want, 
or  a staff  survey  can  be 
helpful.  There  are  lots  of  ways 
of  celebrating  success.  There 
isn't  just  one  way  to  recognize 
people." 

Barnes  and  the  department 
have  used  a variety  of  ways  to 
informally  recognize  and 
reward  employees:  fun 
awards,  thank-you  cards,  or  e- 
mailing  people  in  the 
department  to  ask  them  to 
congratulate  a colleague  on 


Boothe  acknowledges  that 
keeping  to  the  moderate  course 
might  mean  that  managers  will 
have  to  say  no  to  some  new 
programs  and  to  expansions  of 
current  ones.  What's  important,  he 
says,  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
citizens  of  Alberta  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  they  do  not  want  the 
province  to  incur  debt,  and  that 
they  value  prudent  fiscal 
management. 

The  key,  he  suggests,  is  to 


some  milestone  are  all  effective 
means  of  recognition. 

Performance  Management 
consultant  Janis  Allen  says, 
"Surprisingly,  many  people 
say  they  wish  their 
organizations  would  give 
fewer  tangibles  and  use  more 
social  reinforcers.  Most  people 
are  hungry  for  somebody  to 
simply  look  them  in  the  eye 
and  say,  'I  like  the  way  you  do 
that.'" 

Kim  McCrary,  a human 
resource  consultant  at  the 
Public  Affairs  Bureau,  adds 
that  "timely  recognition  can  be 
lacking,"  but  "somebody 
noticing  on  a day-to-day  basis 
can  keep  you  going.  If  people 
feel  valued,  it  adds  to  job 
satisfaction."  Given 
anticipated  challenges  in  the 
Alberta  Public  Service  of 
attracting  and  retaining 
employees,  this  can  be 
valuable  information. 

Bob  Huddleston,  Manager, 
Safety  & Organization 
Development  from 
Transportation  and  Utilities, 
indicated  that  "if  people  aren't 
properly  rewarded  or 
recognized,  (they  may)  lose 
faith  in  the  system.  People 
aren't  as  focused  on  dollars  as 


ensure  that  average  Albertans 
understand  the  province's  fiscal 
situation  and  how  it  relates  to 
their  own  expectations  of 
government  services. 
"Communicate  in  an  objective 
way,"  he  advises  managers.  "The 
real  challenge  here  is  not  to  change 
people's  minds,  but  to  make  them 
aware  what  the  situation  is." 

Looking  ahead  three  or  four 
years,  Boothe  says  Alberta's 
economic  outlook  is  positive. 


they  used  to  be,  as  long  as  they 
have  a reasonable  standard  of 
living."  Huddleston's  concern 
is  that  "everybody  is  treated 
fairly  and  equally.  When  the 
organization  permits  people  to 
grow,  they'll  stay.  Let  people 
do  things  that  match  their 
abilities  — allow  people  to 
grow.  Training  and 
development  can  be  used  as 
rewards  where  both  employee 
and  employer  gain." 

Retention  can  be  enhanced 
further  with  challenging  work, 
and  perhaps  a project 
assignment  that  is  not 
normally  a part  of  the 
employee's  duties,  says  Kim 
McCrary. 

In  the  end,  making  employee 
recognition  a way  of  doing 
business,  according  to  Maureen 
Barnes,  will  go  a long  way. 


Suggested  reading: 


• 1001  Ways  to  Reward 
Employees,  Bob  Nelson, 
Workman  Publishing,  New 
York,  1994 

• Rewarding  and 
Recognizing  Employees:  Ideas 
for  Individuals,  Teams,  and 
Managers,  Joan  P.  Klubnik, 
Irwin  Professional 
Publishing,  1995 


"More  and  more  we  reap  the 
benefits  of  reducing  the  debt." 

If  the  moderate  path  at  times 
seems  tedious,  it's  worthwhile  to 
reflect  on  how  far  Alberta  has 
come  in  the  last  five  years,  when  it 
was  questionable  if  the 
government  could  trim  the  debt. 
"We're  not  facing  anything  like  the 
situation  in  1993.  If  we're  cautious 
now,  we  won't  have  to  find 
ourselves  in  that  situation  again." 
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Learning  key 

Continued  from  Pace  8 
and  was  part  of  the  guild 
system  as  far  back  as  the  15th 
century.  Here  in  Alberta,  the 
50-year  old  apprenticeship 
system  continues  to  include 
both  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training  for  trades  and 
technology  workers. 
Recognizing  the  strength  of 
such  learning  models,  AECD  is 
emphasizing  on-the-job 
learning  through  job  rotations, 
secondments,  and 
developmental  assignments  for 
its  staff. 

For  example,  a trades 
qualification  inspector  from 
AECD's  apprenticeship 
division  is  spending  a term 
teaching  at  the  Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology, 
acquiring  current  insights  into 
teaching.  In  a separate 
arrangement,  an 


apprenticeship  field  consultant 
from  Hinton  is  on  secondment 
to  Edmonton  for  a year.  He  is 
learning  about  the  policy  side 
of  a province-wide  training 
system,  and  offering  to  his 
colleagues  his  practical 
experiences  with  employers 
and  apprentices.  "It  is  a win- 
win  situation,"  says  consultant 
Ed  Braun.  He  is  getting 
experience  with  what  happens 
at  the  corporate  level  and  with 
the  province-wide  dynamics 
involved,  while  corporate 
colleagues  are  getting  direct 
input  about  how  their  actions 
affect  their  clients  (apprentices 
and  employers)  at  the  front 
line. 

Challenges.  Learning  is  a 
long-term  investment,  which 
means  that  the  results  are  not 
always  readily  apparent. 
"Given  our  focus  on  measuring 
results,  this  can  be  a 


challenge,"  Duncan  admits. 
Learning  plans  are  a measure 
of  individual  learning,  but  the 
department  is  continuing  to 
look  for  a way  to  measure 
organizational  learning.  The 
second  challenge  is  resources, 
most  notably  time.  A PAO 
survey  of  Alberta  government 
managers  and  senior 
professionals  released  in 
December  1997  identified  one 
of  the  top  barriers  to  learning: 
'current  workload  fills  all  my 
working  hours.'  Managers 
have  to  decide  priorities  and 
allocate  resources,  says 
Duncan.  "Learning  HAS  to  be 
a priority,  on  par  with 
achieving  our  business  and 
operational  objectives." 

People  at  AECD  have  made 
learning  their  priority.  The 
rewards  of  learning,  they  say, 
are  good  planning,  leading- 
edge  policymaking,  and  staff 


who  embrace  change  rather 
than  avoid  it.  Further,  they 
have  the  results  to  prove  it.  The 
department's  Key  Performance 
Indicators  are  the  nation's  first 
measures  of  post-secondary 
performance.  Alberta  was  the 
first  province  to  sign  a labour 
market  development 
agreement  to  streamline 
federal  and  provincial 
programs.  Alberta's  students' 
finance  system  is  a model  for 
others  across  the  nation.  The 
province's  apprenticeship 
programs  offer  world-class 
training,  and  have  been 
marketed  across  the  globe. 

"Learning  is  a continuous 
journey,"  says  Duncan.  The 
destination  is  confident, 
capable  people  and  a dynamic, 
adaptable  organization. 

"AECD  has  marked  the  first 
milestones." 


IAP2  conference 

coming  to  banff 


Public  participation  in 
government  decision-making 
has  become  a large  part  of  how 
we  do  business  in  Alberta. 
That's  why  you'll  want  to 
mark  your  calendar  for 
November  12  - 18, 1999,  when 
the  International  Association 
of  Public  Participation  (IAP2) 
will  hold  its  annual  conference 
in  the  state-of  the-art 
conference  facilities  of  the 
Banff  Springs  Hotel. 

IAP2  was  established  in 
1990  as  a nonprofit 
organization  to  promote  public 
participation  in  decision- 
making by  governments, 
business,  and  other  institutions 
that  affect  the  public  interest  in 
nations  throughout  the  world. 


The  1999  conference  will 
showcase  best  practices  in  the 
field  of  public  involvement.  It 
will  feature  informative 
sessions  on  the  latest  trends 
and  techniques  in  public 


participation,  opportunities  for 
networking  with  industry 
professionals,  and  resources 
that  will  help  improve  your 
practice. 


If  you  would  like  to  receive 
more  information  and  regular 
updates  on  the  IAP2 
conference  in  Banff,  e-mail 
iap299@gov.ab.ca  to  be  added 
to  our  e-mailing  list. 
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